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Garrison and Lincoln the Abolitionist 


By THeopore D. Lockwoop 


ILLIAM LLoyp Garrison helped to make Lincoln 
a symbol. An abolitionist, Garrison interpreted 
the Civil War as a moral struggle reflected in the 
life and efforts of the president and aimed at the destruction 
of Negro slavery. The remarkable thing about this attitude 
is not that it was narrow or even unhistorical, but that it 
has become familiar today as an element of the popular 
myth concerning Lincoln. Garrison anticipated the average 
American response in that he incrusted this period with 
the controlling image of Lincoln the man. Lincoln's char- 
acter, disentangled from the political accidents of the time, 
lent itself to symbolical treatment. In the wake of such 
representation has followed a wave of somber sobriquets; 
“Lincoln the Abolitionist’’ expresses a particular emphasis. 
As Garrison was one of the first to thus characterize the 
man, it may be said that he contributed to the general 
Lincoln myth which has so interfused American history. 
This curious result has been mirrored by an equally 
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curious portrayal of Garrison himself; he has suffered the 
peculiar notoriety of historical figures who are mistakenly 
depicted as single-minded. ‘Tagged as exclusively motivated 
by the desire to eliminate slavery, he is considered a stock 
character. So it is that he appears to analyze his age solely 
according to his chief goal. As a matter of fact, however, 
Garrison did not see things as all of a piece. There was a 
tangle of motives and reasons upon which he based his 
judgments, and his characteristically harsh language knew 
many variants. In short, he was an individual struck across 
with distinct qualities. 

It is necessary, then, to delineate the character and spirit 
of Garrison in order to understand how he judged Lincoln 
and why his interpretation becomes a case-study in the 
Lincoln myth. 

Garrison was a polemic writer and the editor of a weekly 
newspaper, the Liberator. This paper subsisted for a third 
of a century on a diet of abolitionist staples. Its subscription 
list probably never exceeded 2500, and during the Civil 
War the number shrank by at least 200.’ Small as the circu- 
lation was, the Liberator nevertheless remained the best 
known abolitionist newspaper in the country.’ It carried on 
its persistent attack against Negro slavery with essentially 
direct and practical material, such as reports of abolitionist 
conventions, resolutions, and atrocity stories. Yet, Garrison's 
predilection to argue from moral considerations conditioned 
his campaign, for the impulse to such journalism as his 
sprang from the general movement for social reform.® 

1W. P. and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison (Boston, 1885 & 1889, 4 vols.), 
IV, 236, 65n. Hereafter cited as Garrison. Oswald G. Villard has estimated a maxi- 
mum of 3000 in his book, Some Newspapers and Newspaper-Men (New York, 1926, 
new and rev. ed.), p. 307. 

*F. L. Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1941), p. 206. For an extended 
discussion of the Liberator see F. L. Mott, A History of American Magazines, 


1850-1865, (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1938), p. 275 ff. 
*See D. L. Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United States 
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Because Garrison did not know the statistical approach, 
because he was a lifetime crusader for a minority cause in 
an age of a thousand reformers and eccentrics, his reaction 
to membership in a hounded minority becomes pertinent. 
His preparation was extensive. He did not, he asserted, begin 
the emancipation campaign to be conspicuous or isolated 
from his fellow men, and fully knew what sort of a welcome 
this agitation would meet. He laughed at the fact that his 
enemies thoug: ‘im to be horrid physically. The example 
of the disciples ot Christ came to mind, and he was willing 
to take the chance. “As for myself, I deem it, with the 
apostle, a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment.” * 
This is Hebraic armor, and the indifference born of a pas- 
sionate regard for ideals. 

The possessor of such an outlook inevitably bore the cross 
willingly. In 1877 he admitted that he would not have known 
how to take part in a popular movement: “God grant that 
while I live I may be connected still . . . with causes which, 
being righteous are unpopular, and struggling, in God's 
name, against wind and tide.” ® Religious temerity had long 
been fitting in a prickly New England. 

So definitely oriented a disposition had its limits. Not 
all prophets carry the sword. Garrison was a pacifist, un- 
willing to use force to achieve the adoption of his antislavery 
ideal. In 1858 he noted that “‘a sad change has come over 
the spirit of the anti-slavery men, generally speaking. We 
are growing more and more warlike. . . . Just in proportion 


as this spirit prevails, I feel that our moral power is departing 


(Ann Arbor, 1939), p. 1. It should be noted that Garrison's importance in the anti- 
slavery movement has been discounted of late. See Gilbert H. Barnes, The 
Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933); Stuart Portner, “The Abolition 
Movement” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV (September, 1937), 218- 
220; and Benjamin P. Thomas, Theodore Weld, Crusader for Freedom (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1950) 

* Garrison, I, 462. See also I, 336; II, 52; III, 314-15. 

5 Garrison, IV, 278. Italics here and elsewhere are Garrison's. 
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and will depart.’’® He could scarcely sympathize with slave 


insurrections, since they involved a destruction of human 
lives which he could not condone, no matter how just the 
ends of such rebellions might be. A tempting explanation 
might be that he repudiated force because he belonged to a 
minority unable to defend itself against mob violence.’ But 
it must be remembered that Garrison was a man to rejoice 
in tribulation and at the same time to stress the relationship 
of means to ends. 

There was the additional limitation of inconsistency in 
Garrison’s make-up. On the one hand, he compared him- 
self with Christ; but he lacked the calm consistency of that 
person who, like himself, had been apprenticed to a carpen- 
ter. On the other hand, he set himself off from Wilberforce, 
whose steady perseverance under different circumstances 
Garrison mocked. His analogies may round out his psycho- 
logical response, but they fail to indicate what was the more 
mundane, and accurate, explanation of his contradictions. 
He had to vary his attack as circumstances in the country 
changed. Constant editorial writing on the Liberator be- 
trayed him into the inconsistencies which mark his out- 
spoken articles. ‘Io be militant was in part to be dissonant. 
Certainly there is also present the predilection of a fanatic 
for rationalization in sunset summaries. 

Another explanation for his shifts offers itself. Garrison 
argued on two levels, the religious and the practical. At 
times he lifted the grounds of attack to the moral principle 
involved; at other times he descended to the tactics of a 
broadly political critique. A week after the beginning of the 
Civil War, Garrison called upon the abolitionists to “ ‘stand 
still, and see the salvation of God’ rather than attempt to 

* Garrison, III, 473. 


* Merle E. Curti, “Non-Resistance in New England,” New England Quarterly, 
II (January, 1929), 40-41. 
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add anything to the general commotion.” * The war was 
penance for national transgression. This exemplifies the 
detached level. His style as well showed this orientation; 
for as a contemporary of his remarked, ‘‘His invective was 
scathing” and “seemed like a newly discovered chapter of 
Ezekiel.” On the practical level he had promised, for in- 
stance, that the Liberator would give careful coverage of 
congressional proceedings. Indeed, few men have offered as 
many platform resolutions as did Garrison at various anti- 
slavery conventions. The level of argument fluctuated, then, 
and did so energetically during the Civil War. Is this sur- 
prising for a man who relied upon “the nature of man, the 
inherent wrongfulness of oppression, the power of truth, 
and the omnipotence of God . . . to hasten the jubilee’’?*° 

The cause was wide, and so also was the range of Garri- 
son’s thought. There were other premises from which he 
argued. Chief among these was a subsumed feeling for this 
country—a touch of nationalism. 

At odds with the majority of his fellow countrymen, he 
was not, however, at odds with the nation as a harbinger of 
freedom throughout the world. Ultimately both Lincoln 
and Garrison interpreted the Civil War as exemplary of the 
world-wide struggle on behalf of human liberty; neither 
man was provincial. For thirty-five years the masthead of the 
Liberator carried the reminder that “our country is the 


world.” To this extent there was an international aspect to 
his nationalism: the United States could be an example to 
the world, a mighty power working for good. There was 
boundless hope, for there were illimitable avenues to 
progress.” 


William Lloyd Garrison to Oliver Johnson, April 19, 1861. Garrison papers, 
Boston Public Library 

®°T. W. Higginston, Contemporaries (Boston, 1899), p. 246 

Garrison, III, 401. 

" Garrison, IV, 292, 214, 223-24. 
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The universal end for which the nation was a means found 
expression in both religious and republican arguments. ‘The 
principles of Christianity, as he understood them, did not 
respect the boundaries established by political action; for 
the ethic of Christ applied in theory everywhere. Yet, men 
operated on the prosaic level. Garrison, therefore, yoked the 
republican creed of equality with this international per- 
fectionism. For example, slavery was not a product of this 
republicanism, but contrary to it. He was defending the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence; for in common 
with Lincoln, he felt that written into that document were 
fundamental human rights. 

Garrison's nationalism also sprang from simple patriotism. 
Much as he was disturbed by the discrepancies between his 
ideal and the state of the union at any given moment, he 
had an unflagging faith that the nation’s roots were secured 
in healthy ground. With a gloomy satisfaction he noted flaws 
which his own direct, patriotic sentiment would score as 
either wicked, tyrannical, or perfidious. He felt ashamed of 
the blight of slavery upon the nation, and he blushed for 
the slaveowners as fellow countrymen. This affection for the 
land of his nativity persevered throughout his life, some- 
times obscured, sometimes most evident. In a sonnet com- 
posed during 1834 he set as his design to “redeem my race, 
And save my country... .”’'* Later Garrison labelled South- 
ern secession as faithlessness to the nation, and slavery as a 
threat to national existence. From the time of the attack on 
Sumter to the victory celebration at Charleston, he put out 
more flags than did fellow abolitionists.** He pronounced 
the foundations strong once the country was rid of that 


peculiar institution which had so marred her republican 


2 Garrison, I, 467. See also I, 205, 248, 445, 464 
See Liberator, December 31, 1860; May 10, 1861; June 21, 1861; July 25, 1862; 


August 19, 1864 
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destiny. Then only could the patriot become the world- 
citizen. 

The touch of nationalism also illuminates a standard ex- 
hortation which Garrison directed at Lincoln: “Do your 
duty!” He revered the performance of duty. Upon the dis- 
missal of McClellan, Garrison exulted; “President Lincoln, 
in this act, has consulted neither his party nor the abolition- 
ists, but solely the solemn duty he owes to the country. . . .”” 
Perhaps this statement is also an example of that individual- 
ism which Garrison valued and felt only the republican form 
of government could protect. Surely this view made it easier 
for him to identify a government’s action with a man and 
thus create the substance for a myth. 

Did the doctrine of disunionism contravene this nation- 
alism? When Garrison first seized the argument of a separa- 
tion between the North and South, he felt that the form of 
the Union supported the slave system, giving tacit country- 
wide approval to an evil institution and denying freedom 
to all. “Divorced from Northern protection, it [slavery] 
dies; with that protection, it enlarges its boundaries, multi- 
plies its victims, and extends its ravages.” '° ‘That protection 
was chiefly military. Why, then, would disunion break both 
the Southern victimization of the rest of the country, and at 
the same time its power to resist? Generally he felt that the 
overthrow of the Union would end a compromise which 
alone preserved the wicked system, that the South would 
consequently be desperately convulsed, and that this re- 


sponse would seal the tate of slavery. The argument was 


never more specific, and there is no evidence that he thought 
the slave system would collapse from sheer economic pres- 
sure. Nor was he certain whether disunionism would pro- 
voke a bloody solution or not. Consistent with his pacifist 


Tiberator, November 21, 1862 
Garrison, III, 53. 
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ideal, he hoped that the transformation would occur peace- 


fully.’® This proposal to end slavery by disunion was more 
technical than deep, more a publicity weapon than funda- 
mental doctrine. It could jar both sections of the country 
equally; Garrison was anxious that national immorality be 
purged as well as that Negroes be freed. 

What lay obviously connected with the disunion epi- 
phenomenon was his interpretation of the Constitution. 
Disunionism rested only in a secondary sense upon the eter- 
nal fitness of things. He was unequivocal: “ACCURSED 
BE THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES!” ™ since it was by this instrument that the South 
contaminated the rest of the country. Yet, Garrison's repu- 
diation was based upon careful understanding. In July, 1861, 
he contended that the president could remove slavery by 
invoking the war power granted him by the Constitution.”® 
In short, the ‘agreement with hell,” as Garrison called the 
Constitution, could serve to proclaim a heavenly liberty. He 
was, in a particular sense, a legalist; for he judged Lincoln 
in this matter and others on the basis of the Constitution 
This seeming anomaly falls into place better once attention 
is directed to his ideas on government. 

Garrison approached the problem of government with a 
dual discrimination. On the religious level he adopted a 
perfectionist attitude. In a letter to Henry C. Wright in 1837 
he maintained that “human governments will remain in 
violent existence as long as men are resolved not to bear the 
cross of Christ, and to be crucified unto the world.” On 
the practical level he measured government, as intimated 

* Garrison, III, 50, 52-53%, 88, 110, 368-69, 452-57; IV, 14-15. See also Anne Heloise 
Abel and Frank J. Klingberg, “The Tappan Papers” article titled “A Sidelight on 
Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1861," Journal of Negro History, XII (April, 
r, February 17, 1860 


* Jiberator, July 12, 1861 
* Garrison, II, 149 
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above, by the republican standard. The position of the 
parties followed consistently. “Every political party will be 
proportionate to the character of the people.” *° The func- 
tion of the abolitionists was to establish the moral tone to 
which the political organization might aspire. Garrison him- 
self refrained from voting on moral grounds, but he reasoned 
that other abolitionists might vote for candidates who held 
antislavery convictions without thereby condoning the pro- 
slavery concession of the Constitution. The key lies in a 
statement of 1839; abolitionism “predicated the duty of 
ecclesiastical or political action, not upon the inherent ex- 
cellence of ecclesiastical or civil organizations, but upon the 
fact of their existence as props of the slave system. . . .”’*" 
There is always the back door. 


Such were the bases upon which one man was to judge 
another man in an age of anxiety for both. In the chrono- 
logical account which follows‘and which traces the develop- 


ment of Garrison’s attitude toward the president there are 
gaps which can be filled only by considering the principles 
and motives already described. 

Garrison complimented Lincoln for the first time by rel- 
egating the remarks of his opponent in Illinois, Mr. Douglas, 
to the “Refuge of Oppression,” that section in the Liberator 
devoted to the raucous rantings of the proslavery press in 
both sections of the Union. The compliment was unin- 
tended; but Garrison had been accusing the Republicans 
continually during 1858—59 of being a “‘timeserving, a tem- 
porizing, a cowardly party.” ** He admitted that the Repub- 
licans had maintained their non-extension pledge; but this 
was a compromise and fell short of any Garrisonian standard. 
The only hope, he told his audience at Mercantile Hall, 

” Liberator, February 4, 1859. 


Garrison, II, 291. 
Liberator, February 4, 1859 
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Boston, on January 27, 1859, lay in the fact that the Repub- 
lican party had “materials for growth.’ ** Agitation for the 
removal of the Webster statue in Boston replaced this criti- 
cism of the Republican party later in the year. 

Garrison began taunting the Republican hopefuls during 
the first month of 1860 about their inability to exercise 
their constitutional right to campaign in the South. For 
two issues in early March he expressed disappointment in 
Seward. The New Yorker spoke too gingerly, too much as if 
he were trying to make himself respectable for the presi- 
dency. When the Republican platform was set forth in May 
and Lincoln nominated, Garrison pounced on the resolu- 
tions immediately. “It will be seen,’’ he observed, “‘that it 
takes no issue with the Dred Scott Decision, or with the 
Fugitive Slave Law, or with slavery as it exists in the District 
of Columbia; and, by omission at least, surrenders its old 
nonextension of slavery policy, and this virtually endorses 
the ‘popular sovereignty’ doctrine of Stephen Arnold Doug- 
las, so far as admission of new States into the Union is con- 
cerned.”’ ** There was no comment on the candidate. 

Actually Lincoln entered the Liberator columns unobtru- 
sively ina reprint on June 1 of the story that the Republican 
committee of notification had discovered that their candi- 
date was “‘a cold water man.” During a speech at the annual 
July Fourth celebration in Framingham, happily called a 
picnic, Garrison raised the question of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and stated that Lincoln would do nothing 
about it. While Garrison was away that summer for a month 
in Northumberland, New Hampshire, he wrote his friend 
Oliver Johnson that “the election of Lincoln seems to be 


more and more probable. He will do nothing to offend the 


Liberator, February 4, 1859 
* Liberator, May 25, 1860 
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South.” *° When the editor returned to the Liberator on 
August 24, he arranged the reprints so as to emphasize what 
he considered to be Lincoln’s conciliatory attitude toward 
the South. The New England summer passed into fall, and 
Garrison shifted back to moral condemnation of the Repub- 
licans. The Republicans resisted the extension of slavery 
because it was a crime, and yet supported it where it existed 
by constitutional agreement. To Garrison this was incon- 
sistent in principle. He observed in this same editorial that 
Lincoln could not safely visit the graves of his ancestors in 
the South.*® Throughout 1860 Garrison urged severing the 
connection with the slave states. 

The election results provoked Southern anger, even in 
the face of Lincoln’s endorsement of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
a response which Garrison thought spelled out the logic of 
his disunion chant. By December he wanted South Carolina 


to hurry up and secede. ‘Then matters nearer home diverted 


his attention. Freedom of speech became important when 
Boston mobocracy threatened the abolitionist’s right to an 
audience. Fifty columns of secession news backlogged, 
prompting an extra issue in which the editor accused the 
South of “‘blackest perfidy.” ** South Carolina’s action in 
particular touched many qualities in his make-up; neither 
his religious standard nor his constitutional scruples could 
applaud the nature of the action even though he himself 
opposed any compromise designed to preserve the Union. 
As it happened, compromise disappeared for everyone, and 
Union-saving efforts were meaningless. 

Garrison took a more sombre view of the state of the 
Union and formed a more favorable opinion of Lincoln 
when he recovered from a sickness which struck with the 


* Garrison to Oliver Johnson, August 9, 1860. Garrison papers 
* Liberator, September 28, 1860. 
Tiberator, December 31, 1860. 
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coming of a new year. “It has been our settled conviction 
that Mr. Lincoln will not be permitted to occupy the posi- 
tion to which he has been elected. . . . It is much to the credit 
of Mr. Lincoln that he has maintained his dignity and self- 
respect intact, and gives no countenance to any of the com- 
promises that have yet been proposed.” ** A week later he 
praised the circumspection, brevity and good temper of 
Lincoln’s pre-inaugural speeches. He kept his readers well 
posted about Lincoln's trip to Washington and described 
the dangers of the inauguration ceremonies under the cap- 
tion—‘more about the horrid plot.”” A national ceremony 
touched a fundamental in Garrison. 

The Inaugural Address of March 4, 1861, was marked by 
the symbol of a pointed finger wherever Lincoln wished to 
stress a passage. The editor of the Liberator employed the 
same technique. There were many things he wanted to em- 
phasize in his review of Lincoln’s speech. He began by 
noting that, after the threats of violence prior to the in- 
auguration, “The relief to the mind of Mr. Lincoln must 
have been immense.” Much as he praised the brevity of the 
document, he nevertheless berated Lincoln for supporting 
the Fugitive Slave Law, saying that the President seemed 
to have “no bowels of mercy, under the Constitution for 
those who are seeking their liberty by flight.”” Later came 
the question: “How is it possible that the President can be 
deluded into the belief that ‘there need be no bloodshed or 
violence’ in enforcing the laws ‘in all the states’?’’*® Moral 
condemnation was thus coupled with constitutional refine- 


ment, the editorial ending in the customary plea for dis- 


union. Garrison noted a week later that the sixteenth presi- 
dent of the United States had taken office under military 


™ | iberator, February 15, 1861 
"liberator, March 
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protection. He was as concerned about the man as the situa- 
tion. The possibility of war did not release the tension. 

War came April 12. Garrison once again called the South- 
erners villains and buccaneers. Did this mean that he wel- 
comed war against them? Since the question involves his 
nonviolence principles, it is difficult to give a simple answer. 
He had long rejected the use of carnal weapons, and in an 
editorial on June 14, 1861, he reiterated this pacifist posi- 
tion. He wished in theory that all the North could proclaim 
the peace principle; “‘but, according to the structure of the 
human mind, in the whirlwind of the present deadly con- 
flict, this is impracticable.” *° He had made the same distinc- 
tion in analyzing the nature of government. Non-violence 
was a pre-eminently personal principle to which he would 
adhere while in practice extending sympathy to the Wash- 
ington government. 

The Liberator of April 19 carried editorial sympathy for 
Lincoln and another reminder that union with the South 
was by then “‘a folly, danger, and iniquity.’ ‘The North was 
admonished to avoid any compromise with the Border 
States. Here abhorrence of the slave-breeding fringe marred 
any recognition of the Border State problem—a blindness 
Garrison was to retain to the end.*! A letter to Oliver John- 
son on the same day revealed a concurrent shift once again 
to the upper level, the Hebraic platform, from which he 
pronounced with Old Testament concern for practical 


affairs: “It is no time for minute criticism of Lincoln, Repub- 


licanism, or even the other parties, now that they are fusing 
for a death-grapple with the Southern slave oligarchy; for 
they are instruments in the hands of God to carry forward 


™ Liberator, June 14, 1861. 

™ Liberator, April 19, 1861. See also Garrison to J. S. Gibbons, Esq., April 28 
1861. Quoted from “William Lloyd Garrison on the Outbreak of the Civil War,” 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, XLII, 310-911. 
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and help achieve the great object of emancipation for which 
we have so long been striving.” ** That disunion—for the 
Civil War in effect represented as much— had not been 
peaceful was regrettable, but the expiation lay at hand. 
Moreover, a tactical concept hid behind this statement. Gar- 
rison wanted to prevent outbursts against the abolitionists, 
and, therefore, wrote; “Let us all stand aside, when the 
North is rushing like a tornado in the right direction.” * 
He did not use the same simile again; the long sequel of 
civil strife was just beginning. 

Three days later he announced the postponement of the 
annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, so 
that nothing might deflect the current of popular feeling. 
As public opinion changed, he saw that the gap between 
the Republicans and abolitionists on the slavery issue was 
narrowing, and he was willing that the two be identified as 
one. Such a coincidence would tend to direct the president's 
hand, given the propensity of the majority to fasten upon a 
single concept to the exclusion of more subtle factors. Lin- 


coln might be the Emancipator. Concomitantly the psy- 


chological struggle had begun, for slavery might soon be 
abolished and the unpopular cause become popular. But 
not yet. 

A variety of problems and setbacks confronted Garrison. 
In common with many editors, he expected the military 
efforts of the North to reduce the South rapidly. ‘That very 
quickness might re-introduce the spirit of compromise. War 
might contain a dangerous paradox. Since the war was really 
a conflict between freedom and barbarism, however, there 
was hope that the one great cause of the nation’s troubles 
might be removed. Garrison castigated General Butler for 
offering to help Maryland suppress a threatened slave insur- 


" Garrison to Oliver Johnson, April 19, 1861. Garrison papers. 
* Garrison to Oliver Johnson, April 23, 1861. Garrison papers 
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rection. Meanwhile Lincoln was struggling to maintain the 
Union and prosecute a war, tasks in which “no President, 
since the election of Washington, has been so feebly sup- 
ported, or so straitened for lack of deliberate cooperation, 
as Mr. Lincoln.” ** This sympathy for the president did not 
include praise for Lincoln’s magnanimity; for ““when before 
did ever a powerful and constitutional administration ex- 
hibit to the world such long-suffering, under such aggrava- 
tions and insults?’ Such forbearance crossed with Garri- 
son's nationalism. ‘There remained two alternatives: restore 
the Union on the basis of freedom or let the South go its own 
way. As was seen in the discussion of disunionism earlier, 
either choice would bring a resolution of slavery; for the 
power of argument weighed heavily in favor of a new na- 
tional Union with freedom for all. He realized the proposi- 
tion needed a popular twist, and, therefore, paraded the 
fact that “the government and the flag” were regarded “with 
fierce malignity ... by the slave oligarchy.’’ He for one did 
not feel disposed ‘‘to be severely critical upon President 
Lincoln.” It was left only to add the call for emancipation 
of the slaves by proclamation, under the constitutional war 
power. This corporate appeal was Garrison’s first speech in 
ten months, and was delivered at the 1861 celebration of 
July Fourth at Framingham.** 

The first battle of Bull Run shocked Garrison as it did 
many others. Only a direct blow at the slave system would 
bring an early end to the complication of horrors. While 
arguing for abolition, he remarked, in answer to accusa- 
tions by the London Herald of Peace, that he had never 
considered this an antislavery war. The settled tone of Au- 
gust disappeared when Frémont introduced his own scheme 

* iberator, June 7, 1861. 


® Liberator, June 21, 1861. 
* Liberator, July 12, 1861. 
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for solving difficulties in Missouri. By mid-September the 
Liberator was reprinting numerous articles favorable to 
Frémont’s Proclamation, which declared freedom for the 
slaves of persons in the state supporting the enemy. Under 
a reprint of Lincoln’s answer to Frémont, the editor com- 
mented ‘‘timid, depressing, suicidal.” ** Any complimentary 
articles by other journalists appeared in the ‘Refuge of 
Oppression,’’ and he himself struck out at the revocation in 
an editorial for the September 20 issue. While admitting 
it was too early to measure the effect of the ‘‘untimely and 
unwise interposition of the President,’’ Garrison concluded 
that it would have a damaging result for “the cause of 
the government, by depressing the moral sentiment and 
popular enthusiasms inspired by General Frémont’s pro- 
clamation. . . .’’** Republicanism refused to be identified 
yet with abolitionism; the minority cause was still a minority 
cause. 

Garrison went to New York and Pennsylvania during 
October. Back home for the November 8 issue, he continued 
his opposition by tagging Frémont’s removal as “aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” Later in the month he gave full 
reports of resolutions offered by the Boston “Friends of Fré- 
montlike Energy.’’ Garrison later excused Lincoln's action 
concerning Frémont as a judgment of “indispensable neces- 
sity’’ and not of principle.*® Looking backward, he saw the 
measure as a question of timing and strategy. 

During the fall of 1861, Garrison’s writings were almost 
all similarly on the practical level. A petition to congress for 
immediate emancipation occupied part of the editorial col- 
umn, a petition in which he even agreed to compensation 


for slaves of masters loyal to the government, although such 


* Liberator, September 20, 1861. 
™* Liberator, September 20, 1861 
* Liberator, August 12, 1864 
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a conciliatory gesture in no way constituted approval of 
slaveholding. He was also busy branding the New York 
Journal of Commerce, New York Herald, and the Boston 
Courier as treasonable. “Yet Mr. Lincoln is so infatuated as 
to shape his course of policy in accordance with their wishes, 
and is thus unwittingly helping to prolong the war, and to 
render the result more and more doubtful! If he ts six feet 
four inches high, he is only a dwarf in mind.” * The blockade 
of the Potomac put the nation in danger, and Garrison be- 
came anxious. 

Lincoln’s Message to Congress in December, 1861, ap- 
peared to the North like an austere flower upon a tortured 
stem. Io Garrison it remained a “‘wishy-washy’’ message. 
Lincoln was ‘‘a man of very small calibre, and had better be 
at his old business of splitting rails than at the head of a 
government like ours, especially in such a crisis.” ** National 
deliverance would be slow in coming. For public consump- 
tion, Garrison wrote of the presidential message, “‘Its chief, 
almost its sole merit is its brevity... ."" He doubted Lincoln's 
capacity to inspire the people, but what especially aroused 
Garrison's bitterness was the colonization proposal. Negro 
labor was certainly as valuable when fairly compensated as 
when extorted under the lash. “‘President Lincoln may col- 
onize himself if he choose, but it is an impertinent act, on 
his part to propose the getting rid of those who are as good 
as himself.”” The recognition of Haiti and Liberia was the 
sole blossom worth picking for Garrison.** The delicate and 
legal approach of Lincoln did not appeal at this juncture. 
Colonization was anathema to the radical abolitionists. 

The day after Christmas Garrison remarked dejectedly to 


Johnson, “The Administration has neither pluck nor def- 


“ Garrison to Oliver Johnson, October 7, 1861. Garrison papers. 
“ Garrison to Oliver Johnson, December 6, 1861. Garrison papers. 
“ Liberator, December 6, 1861. 
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inite purposes.” ** War with England had certain votaries; 
but Garrison thought that this devastating possibility would 
be avoided. ‘The year ended bleakly. 

All the same 1862 brought a return of the fluctuating dis- 
position, for in a fresh series of editorials Garrison's appraisal 
of Lincoln shot up and down. With a caution not character- 
istic, Garrison argued publicly much as he had written pri- 
vately in October, 1861, in respect to treasonable journals. 
In catering to the “satanic press’ of the North, ‘President 
Lincoln is pursuing a policy, in the treatment of the rebel- 
lion, which is calculated to end in the discomfiture of the 
Government. . . . Alas! for ‘honest Abe’ Lincoln!” ‘The 
president was not even drifting toward an emancipation 
policy, and by imprudent opposition to radical antislavery 
sentiment might well in effect permit the rebels to overrun 
the country.** These judgments were markedly emotional, 
but Garrison soon returned to a more deliberative attitude. 
In a speech at Cooper Institute in New York on January 14, 
subsequently revised for publication in the Liberator, he 
began as a legalist of sorts; for he supported the administra- 
tion’s efforts ‘‘to constitutionally stop the further ravages of 
death.” Disunionism had become outmoded since liberty 
went with union “based on justice and equality.” Yet, he 
still thought Lincoln lacked backbone, and preferred chanc- 


ing the judgment seat with Pharaoh than with the president. 


The forensic ended on a religious, abolitionist refrain.* 

A speech before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
on January 23 included an inquiry into the wisdom of the 
president's postponing emancipation for political reasons. 
Garrison dismissed such grounds of consideration with an 
exhortation to duty. If the North failed to support the presi- 

“ Garrison to Oliver Johnson, December 26, 1861. Garrison papers. 


“ Liberator, January 3, 1862 
“ Liberator, January 24, 1862. 
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dent in declaring the slaves free, ‘‘let the dread responsibility 
be hers, but [you] stand with God and Freedom on your side, 
come what may!”’ “* He excused the mellowness which had 
softened his naturally sharp tastes by noting that the morning 
session of the meeting had been over-bearingly despondent. 
The import of his remarks persisted; he saw the struggle as 
bound up in the activity of one man, Abraham Lincoln. 
These remarks were printed a day after the Foote-Grant 
expedition had begun operation on the Mississippi. Mellow- 
ness might yet be in order. 

Lincoln’s March Message to Congress temporarily ended 
the sympathetic approach. The president had once again 
touched Garrison where it hurt: this time, the offer of pecu- 
niary compensation to any slave state adopting gradual eman- 
cipation. To Garrison, even Lincoln's style had changed; it 
was bungling and discreditable to a national official. As to 
the offer itself, he found no extenuating circumstances, such 
as “‘national or government exigency.” It proposed a linger- 
ing process which no sense of justice could condone. “The 
President is at war with common sense, sound reason, the 
teachings of history, the instincts and aspirations of human 
nature, the laws of political economy, and the uniform 
results of emancipation. . . .’”’ All levels of argument were 
represented, and an invocation to duty completed the cri- 
tique.*? Only at the end of March did he again extend his 
approval. He was glad that McClellan had been pulled down 
and limited to command of the Army of the Potomac. 

Two months later another general reached a unilateral 
decision as to the manner and time of emancipation. Lincoln 
promptly revoked Hunter’s proclamation freeing the slaves 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and as promptly 
aroused the abolition ire. Garrison pilloried the reversal as 


“ Liberator, February 7, 1862. 
“ Liberator, March 14, 1862. 
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evidence of a halting, backward policy. ‘““The President is 
still disposed to treat the dragon of slavery as though it was 
only a wayward colt.” Thereupon, a Biblical question: 
“President Lincoln! ‘canst thou draw out Leviathan with 
ahook? 

By the end of May, however, Garrison, although too weak 
physically for any prolonged address, was more sanguine. 
The president was probably moving as fast as could be 
expected, he remarked at the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society's meeting. More critical was an editorial in July, 
entitled “A Betrayed Country.” Unintentionally perhaps, 
Garrison himself revealed the reasons for Lincoln’s caution, 


in observing that the Northern house was divided against 
itself. Lincoln had foretold what happened to such a house. 
August brought further Lincoln proposals for colonization 
of released Negroes, and Garrison answered in a blazing 
editorial which made a deprecatory allusion to Lincoln's 
education.* In this temper of mind he wrote, “I am growing 


more and more skeptical as to the ‘honesty’ of Lincoln. He 
is nothing better than a wet rag. . . .”’°® The harsh reproof 
passed, and he reverted to a more confident mood with the 
publication of the preliminary emancipation proclamation. 

But the optimism was conditional; for the president's 
Proclamation did not announce the total abolition of slavery. 
Garrison did not know that Lincoln had kept this historic 
paper in a desk drawer for two months. While rejoicing, 
Garrison added another reservation: ‘“The President can do 
nothing for freedom in a direct manner, but only by circum- 
locution and delay. How prompt was his action against 
Fremont and Hunter!’’** He appraised the man and his 


Tiberator, May 23, 1862 

/iberator, August 22, 1862 

® Garrison to Oliver Johnson copy September g, 1862. Garrison papers. 
* Garrison to Fanny Garrison, September 25, 1862. Garrison papers 
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measure by a practical comparison; he did not sense at this 
moment the besetting concern of Lincoln for God's purpose 
in such a human contest. 

Garrison spent a part of October in Vermont, as if enjoy- 
ing a delayed reaction to the new turn of events. At Thanks- 
giving time he gave unconditional support to Lincoln's 
removal of McClellan from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. For the Boston abolitionist the general had had 
“the slows” far too long. 

Lincoln opened the month of December with his annual 
address to congress. Aimed at the South, this message carried 
a proposed amendment for gradual emancipation with fed- 
eral assistance to states which abolished slavery by 1goo. 
Garrison had never appreciated the art of persuasion and 
was afraid that the country would escape history. With a 
tired, disappointed air, he struck out against all forms of 
compromise on the slavery issue. He only hoped that the ad- 
ministration would be remembered in spite of themselves. 
As the date-line for the actual Emancipation Proclamation 
approached, Garrison despaired of Lincoln: ‘‘A man so mani- 
festly without moral vision, so unsettled in his policy, so 
incompetent to lead, so destitute of hearty abhorrence of 
slavery, cannot be safely relied upon in any emergency.” 
Would the American president do his duty? 

Faith can be a tenuous thing. When kept, faith widens and 
engenders a silent, but profound acceptance. ‘he Emanci- 
pation Proclamation appeared in the January 2 issue of the 
Liberator without comment, and subsequent issues con- 
tained no direct editorial comment. Garrison went forward 
only late in the month with an analysis of why the war was 
protracted. ‘Iwo reasons: the president did not free the 


slaves early enough, and was still unwilling to employ the 


82 J iberator, December 26, 1862. 
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free colored population in the military services.°* Unre- 
strained optimism was still out of order since the Emanci- 
pation program had yet to be put into practice. Garrison 
was pettifogging as he awaited the formal sign that Lincoln 
was an abolitionist after all. The strident tone reappeared 
in late February, but this time in a protest against the Bay 
State legislature for not having passed a resolution in sup- 
port of the Proclamation. 

Such a disposition worked very well for a time. The refer- 
ences to Lincoln were infrequent from March through May; 
and the only anxiety was that concerning the progress of the 
army and navy, as he revealed in a letter to Samuel J. May.™ 
A provincial distortion filled the interlude; for the Reverend 
Dr. Lord, president of Dartmouth College, was offering “A 
True Picture of Abolitionism” which brought only sharp 
criticism from the artless Garrison; it was hardly the time 
for dissentient painting. Garrison returned to the problems 
of the government at the end of May and called for indul- 
gence in its very difficult position. Although the abolitionist 
cause was becoming increasingly more respectable, there was 
still a residue of opposition which checked Northern una- 
nimity. At the annual Framingham picnic on the Fourth of 
July, 1863, he said, ‘““The President has advanced as fast as 
public sentiment seemed prepared to sustain him. . . .”"™* 
Garrison's relaxed attitude betrayed him into seeing an early 


end to the war. Were not the Southern armies ‘‘dissolving 
like snow in the springtime’? °® He spent August near Plym- 
outh Rock recuperating from mild typhoid fever. Still argu- 
ing on the practical level, he urged the signing of petitions 
calling for the extension of emancipation throughout the 


Liberator, January go, 1863. 

* Garrison to Samuel J. May, April 6, 1863. Garrison papers. 
*® Liberator, July 10, 1863. 

Liberator, July 24, 1863. 
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country. The fall of 1863 passed quietly as the process of war 
moved on. Only in December did the president's amnesty 
evoke Garrisonian invective. From Boston he complained 
that Lincoln’s magnanimity was a weakness; it constituted 
a detriment to the successful execution of the confiscation 
act.*? But this opposition was only on the surface, the re- 
sponse which a particular situation seemed to demand. 

Meanwhile others found greater sources of objection to 
Lincoln; for in 1864 New England began to withdraw its 
support from the president.®* This reaction was represented 
in the abolitionists’ ranks as well. At the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society on January 28, 1864, 
Garrison defended Lincoln against the attacks of Wendell 
Phillips. Questioning the wording of a resolution, he re- 
marked, ‘“There was a time when I had little confidence in 
Abraham Lincoln, and very little respect for him. . . .”” The 
Emancipation Proclamation and the enrollment of Negro 
soldiers altered this estimate. ‘To be sure, Lincoln was still 
“open to criticism for his slowness,’ but his re-election 
“would be the safest and wisest course in the present state 
of our national affairs. .. .”’ Prodded into further discussion, 
Garrison was quoted: “The President must be judged by his 
possibilities, rather than by our wishes, or by the highest 
abstract moral standard.” He replied to the charge that 
Lincoln might have done more by observing that the presi- 
dent had not thought so, and therefore ‘‘had been true to 
himself.” 

Now Garrison had become confident enough to predict 


Lincoln’s probable renomination. He balanced this prog- 
nostication by reserving the right to criticize the man. 


* Liberator, December 18, 1863. 

* F, Lauriston Bullard, “Lincoln's ‘Conquest’ of New England,” The Abraham 
Lincoln Quarterly, II (June, 1942), 65. 

® Liberator, February 5, 1864. 
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Meanwhile he was petitioning for an amendment to the 
Constitution so as to make slaveholding illegal. The Fort 
Pillow massacre brought a momentary distortion; Garrison 
admonished the administration to act carefully and slowly 
in authenticating the facts, an approach amazingly new to 
one who relished printing atrocity stories. Seemingly he was 
feeling his way to outright support of the Republican presi- 
dent. The arguments were consistently upon the practical 
level and were mildly tinctured with nationalism. 

In such circumstances there was no need to limit his back- 
ing by observing that Lincoln’s administration had done all 
that the people had asked of it; it was time to be forthright. 
Garrison had made up his mind and therefore could not 
agree with the Phillips faction at the American Anti-Slavery 
Society's meeting in May.® Was there a connection between 
his own optimism and the fact that an advertisement in the 
Liberator announced the availability for the first time of 
Garrison's portrait? Frémont’s organ, the New Nation, la- 
belled Garrison's charitable estimate of the administration 
before the New England Anti-Slavery Society on May 26a 
Seventh of March speech." The stand also lost him sub- 
scribers. Much to Garrison’s satisfaction, he went to Balti- 
more in June and saw Lincoln renominated. It was at this 
time that he had his two interviews with the president. ‘These 
talks reinforced his opinion of the man. As he wrote to his 
wife, “There is no mistake about it in regard to Mr. Lincoln's 


desire to do all that he can see it right and possible for him 


to do to uproot slavery, and give fair play to the emanci- 
pated.” © Hopefulness in May was slowly transformed into 
so-called “non-electioneering support.” 
‘The best method was to continue to praise the Republican 
© Liberator, May 20 and 27, 1864 


“ Liberator, June 3, 1864 
@ Garrison to Helen EF. Garrison, June 11, 1864. Garrison papers 
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candidate. “It is my firm conviction that no man has occupied 
the chair of the Chief Magistry in America, who has more 
assiduously or more honestly endeavored to discharge all its 
duties with a single eye to the welfare of the country, than 
Mr. Lincoln.” * It was even more than praise; it was expla- 
nation. With an eye to the Constitution, Garrison excused 
Lincoln’s decision on the vote for Negroes in Louisiana, 
pointing out that there was no precedent for complete en- 
franchisement and probably no constitutional basis for the 
president to decide such matters. He also appealed to na- 
tional sentiment. The election of Lincoln would insure the 
preservation of the Union. 

An August editorial produced an observation peculiar 
to Garrison. He was pleased that “the President has not 
mulishly prided himself upon the consistency of his conduct, 
but has changed his course precisely in the direction de- 
sired.’’** A study of Garrison's statements during 1864 
reveals how closely he flirted with complete approval of 
expediency. First impressions suggest that a favorable con- 
sideration of expediency is out of character. But in 1841 
Garrison had described the mode of political action appro- 
priate to abolitionists as “not strictly a question of principle, 
but rather one of sound expediency... .”® Indubitably 


expediency on the practical level responding to changes in 


the orientation of public opinion was discreet; and, to Garri- 
son, it did not violate principles adhered to on a higher level. 
The editorial was not a new departure then. 

Garrison was absent from the Liberator for three weeks in 
September on a trip to western New York State. Late in the 
month he resumed his backing of Lincoln for an election 
which would decide between the victory of emancipation on 


*® Liberator, July 15, 1864. 
“ Liberator, August 12, 1864. 
Garrison, III, 34. 
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the one hand and defeatism, disunion, and slavery on the 
other. Garrison reiterated his opinion that the sixteenth 
president of the United States would be vindicated at the 
polls. Unlike Garrison, the Republicans themselves were 
working more for the party and the cause than for Abraham 
Lincoln.” Garrison was with those people who felt, as Sand- 
burg has suggested, that the man had become the issue. 
The man won. To Garrison this victory meant that people 
were confident in the patriotic integrity of Lincoln and that 
the administration would give no quarter in the war. More- 
over, the election demonstrated the vitality of the republican 
** ‘The day of jubilee was near, for Gar- 
rison was certain that Lincoln would insist upon the adop- 


form of government. 


tion of the constitutional amendment prohibiting Negro 
slavery. Even Lincoln's writing returned to grace. The tone 
of the presidential dispatches was firm, radical, inexorable: 
“all honor to him!"’*®* The relief to the mind of Garrison 
must have been immense. 

The right-hand box of the masthead changed with the new 
year. Lincoln's statement—‘‘If the people should, by what- 
ever mode or means, make it any [an] executive duty to re- 
enslave such persons, another, and not I, must be the instru- 
ment to perform it’’—replaced that of John Quincy Adams 
on the war power, and remained through the April 21 issue. 
Garrison recognized principle, and returned to the religious 
level. The national punishment was coming to an end; and 
peace like a river, prosperity like the waves, would return 
and return to the land. 

Che Louisiana question reappeared. Equal political rights 
for the Negro must await more settled conditions, since 


“ Harold M. Dudley, “The Election of 1864" Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XVILL (March, 1932), 514-15 
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“The primary difficulty lies in the state of public sentiment 
towards the negro.” ® This was the observation of an aboli- 
tionist whose vision was coming true. Garrison had no malice 
for the president's second inaugural. Eighteen sixty-five was 
the year of jubilee. Lincoln could be trusted to the end. 

The end came quickly. On Easter Sunday eulogies re- 
placed the customary sermons. Garrison continued to make 
appropriate remarks during May. Encomium was part of 
myth-making. 

Garrison judged Lincoln on many counts. This paper has 
tried to indicate the factors which influenced the develop- 
ment of his attitude toward the president. ‘The arguments 
from economics and military strategy were few, oblique, and 


shallow. This was not the explanation. “No special claim is 


to be made in behalf of Mr. Lincoln either asa philanthropist 
or reformer, in the radical sense.” * Yet, the president was 
hardly a conservative, for he had achieved the emancipation 
of four million persons. The president had faithfully per- 
formed the functions of his national office. ‘The sense of duty 
to which Garrison had appealed lay closely related to that 
nationalism which persisted in his editorials throughout the 
war. Both adverse criticism and approval tended, therefore, 
to develop out of the practical and national level. Forthright 
praise also came from other sources. Himself devoted to a 
cause, Garrison was subject as well to the logic of his own 
psychology; when Lincoln measured up to the abolitionist 
cause, criticism passed into acclamation. On the transcendent 
level he came to feel that Lincoln too knew the chastising 
hand of Divine Providence. 

A change of circumstances, the search for a symbol, and 
Garrison arrived at a new interpretation of the era in which 
the nation had been transformed. As he abstracted the sig- 


Liberator, January 13, 1865. 
Liberator, July 7, 1865. 
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nificant deeds from the innumerable details, he helped to 


create a myth. He found the necessary image in Lincoln the 
Abolitionist, an image which has since become part of the 
popular conception. A few hours before the assassination 
of April 14, 1865, Garrison summarized his contribution to 
the Lincoln myth in a speech delivered at Charleston, South 
Carolina: “Of one thing I feel sure, either he [Lincoln] has 
become a Garrisonian Abolitionist or I have become a Lin- 
coln Emancipationist, for I know that we blend, like kindred 


drops, into one... 


" Liberator, May 12, 1865. 


Jane Grey Swisshelm and Lincoln: 


A Feminist Fusses and Frets 
By FRANK KLEMENT 


URING her lifetime, Jane Grey Swisshelm was one of 

the best known women in America.’ She played a 

key role in the abolition crusade; as a platform 

speaker and newspaper editor she helped shape the course of 

public opinion.? During her Washington residency she be- 

came a personal friend of Mrs. Lincoln.* When the impetu- 

ous lady-editor was presented to Edwin M. Stanton, the 

Secretary of War assured all those present that Mrs. Swiss- 

helm needed no introduction.* Truly, she won the praise of 

the prominent of her day. Yet this renowned reformer of the 

nineteenth century is a lost figure in the history textbooks, 
and her contacts with Lincoln are not well known. 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s path to fame and national prominence 
was strewn with thorns. Her father’s death from tuberculosis 
when she was seven robbed her of both physical needs and 
spiritual guidance, and her attendance at a girls’ boarding- 
school, after a six-week stay, was terminated when tubercu- 
losis threatened. Her beloved brother, William, fled from 
his apprenticeship to die in New Orleans of yellow fever. 
Her marriage to James Swisshelm brought conflicts with 
her mother-in-law, for both sought to dominate the mild- 

Arthur J. Larson, Crusader and Feminist: Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm 
1858-1865 (St. Paul, 1934), p. 30. 

* Lester B. Shippee, “Jane Grey Swisshelm: Agitator,” Mississippi Valley His 
torical Review, VIL (December, 1920), 206-227, gives an excellent review of her life's 
work. Bertha Monica Stearns, “Reform Periodicals and Female Reformers, 18930 
1860," American Historical Review, XXXVII (July, 1932), 678-699, pays a tribute 
to her individuality and boldness 

* Bertha Monica Stearns, “Jane Grey Cannon Swisshelm,” Dictionary of Amer 
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mannered farmer and mill-man. The young bride’s abhor- 
rence of farm work,® her husband’s business failures, a clash 
of religious views (she was a member of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, and he a zealous Methodist), and her own 
individualism, obstinacy, restlessness, and egotism con- 
tributed to domestic unhappiness. Leaving Pittsburg and 
mother-in-law behind, the young couple sought to find peace 
and prosperity in Louisville. Here Mrs. Swisshelm saw the 
seamy side of slavery and heard of men who called themselves 
Southern gentlemen while they sold into slavery children (of 
Negro women) whom they had fathered. When she openly 
espoused abolition doctrines she won social ostracism. Home- 
sickness, frustration, restlessness, and her own mother’s ill 
health led her to desert her husband and return to Pittsburg. 
James Swisshelm returned later, but his marriage puzzle 
went unsolved. 


In the summer of 1842 she began to write stories and 
rhymes for several Philadelphia newspapers, and contrib- 


uted articles on abolition and woman’s right to “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”” When The Spirit of Liberty, 
a Pittsburg-published anti-slavery sheet, died for want of 
financial support, she invested her mother’s legacy in her 
own abolition journal, the Saturday Visiter, whose title she 
justified by reference to the spelling in Samuel Johnson’s 
dictionary. From its beginning early in 1848, the Vistter ac- 
quired thousands of readers—in every state and territory of 
the Union as well as in England and Canada. She also found 
time to contribute to Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 
As a journalist, it was her distinction to be the first woman 
to occupy a place in the Congressional reporters’ gallery.® 


®“T stubbornly refused to yield altogether to a time-worn code which required 
women to perform out-door drudgery.” Swisshelm, pp. 53-78. Her autobiography 
bears witness to her egotism and exaggerated claims. 

* Swisshelm, p. 130. 
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When Daniel Webster supported the Compromise of 


1850, Jane Grey Swisshelm obtained a measure of revenge 
by penning a vicious attack upon his private life which 
shocked the genteel, horrified the public figures, and pleased 
Webster's political rivals. Furthermore, she claimed credit 
for crushing the Massachusetts Senator's presidential ambi- 
tions in 1852.” Later, a prominent politician greeted her by 
saying, “I want to take the hand that killed Daniel Web- 

When Catholic patrons withdrew their advertisements 
and cancelled their subscriptions because she ridiculed the 
services which dedicated the Pittsburg cathedral, her paper 
floundered financially. Plagued by ill-health caused by her 
marital feuds and her newspaper responsibilities, she sold 
her abolition journal in 1857 and fled to Minnesota. There 
she sought the moral support of a married sister who soon 
nursed her back to health. Three years later James Swisshelm 
obtained a divorce on grounds of desertion. 

Her desire for action and recognition soon brought her 
out of retirement. Realizing that they had a celebrity in their 
midst, some of St. Cloud’s citizens desired to tie their city’s 
prosperity to Mrs. Swisshelm’s apron strings. With local 
support she launched the St. Cloud Visiter, wherein she sup- 
ported abolition and the rising Republican party, but 
tactlessly attacked the Democratic “regional boss,’’ his lieu- 
tenants and their wives. Midnight marauders broke into the 
office of the Visiter, destroyed the press, and scattered the 
type in the streets and river. This was the notoriety she en- 
joyed. Public meetings, charges and countercharges, law- 
suits, and publicity followed. Enmeshed in a libel suit, she 
discontinued the Visiter and began publication of the St. 
Cloud Democrat, a lively sheet in which she hitched the cart 


* Bertha Monica Stearns, p. 215. 
* Swisshelm, p. 135. 
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of abolition to the now serviceable Republican elephant. 

Early in 1860 Mrs. Swisshelm announced that William H. 
Seward was her presidential choice. ‘“Before I came here,” 
she wrote, “I should have looked upon a Republican who was 
not a Seward man, as a natural curiosity. . . ."’* She accepted 
the nomination of Lincoln without any apparent enthusi- 
asm, but was willing to admit that “Much as we regret the 
defeat of Seward . . . the nomination of Lincoln is probably 
the best that could be made under the circumstances.” '” 
She recognized that Lincoln possessed an appeal to the work- 
ingmen and that the Republican homestead proposals would 
lure votes of Minnesota farmers." 

Preaching abolition doctrine with more zeal than she ad- 
vocated Lincoln’s election, on Minnesota lecture platforms 
and in the columns of her newspaper, she plagued the con- 
servative Republicans and drew the fire of dissident Demo- 
crats.1* Not until late in September did she enter forcefully 
into the presidential campaign.’* When Galusha Grow, 
prominent Pennsylvania homestead advocate and anti- 


slavery orator, came to St. Cloud to promote Lincoln’s candi- 


dacy, the Democrats held a protest demonstration, built a 
huge bonfire, and burned Jane Grey Swisshelm, whom they 
dubbed “the mother of the Republican party,’’ in effigy. 
When Minnesota swung into the Republican column in the 
November elections, Mrs. Swisshelm claimed more than a 
fair share of the credit. 


*St. Cloud Democrat, March 8, 1860. 

St. Cloud Democrat, June 14, 1860. 

“ Verne E. Chatelain, ‘““The Federal Land Policy and Minnesota Politics, 1854- 
1860," Minnesota History, XXII (September, 1941), 228-230, expounds the thesis 
that the Republican stand on homesteads carried that state for Lincoln's party 
in 1860. 

* The Chatfield Democrat, March 24, 1860, criticized the “unladylike lady” 
possessed of “strong intolerant and enduring prejudices,” who had “a special 
talent and taste for merciless and pungent invectives.” 

Larson, 2. 

Swisshelm, 200. 
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President James Buchanan, meanwhile, tried to sail the 
ship of state on that hazardous course between the Charybdis 
of concession and the Scylla of coercion. The doughty editor 
of the St. Cloud Democrat assumed as difficult a position—she 
opposed both compromise and war, while she wanted slavery 
crushed. After the Federal flag at Fort Sumter had bowed to 
South Carolina’s screaming shells, she redoubled her efforts 
in behalf of the cause. Yet she mistrusted the newly-elected 
Lincoln administration because patronage had been dis- 
pensed to the prominent of both major parties. ‘‘An adminis- 
tration which has systematically disowned its friends and 
rewarded its enemies,’ she wrote, ‘can not expect very en- 
thusiastic support.” *° To her, the war was God's punishment 
upon a nation that had refused to free its enchained Negroes, 
a curse upon a people who had hardened their hearts to “the 
pleas of humanity and the TRUTHS of God.” * She con- 
tributed generously of her time and effort to organize a 
volunteer aid society which would look to the welfare of 
St. Cloud and Minnesota volunteers. 

When Lincoln countermanded General John C. Fré- 
mont’s extraordinary proclamation that the slaves of rebels 
were “free men,’’*? Mrs. Swisshelm registered a vigorous 
protest against the president's action. Bitterly she denounced 
Lincoln, accused him of treachery, decked her newspaper in 
mourning garb, and turned the American flag in its columns 
upside down.’* 


As abolition gained support among Minnesota's politicos 
led by U. S. Senator Merton S. Wilkinson and Governor 
Alexander Ramsey, the lady-agitator increased the tempo of 


* Quoted in Larson, 24-25. 

% St. Cloud Democrat, June 20, 1860 

17 Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, with 
Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents .... (12 vols., New York, 1894-1922), 
Ill, 

* Chatfield Democrat, September 28, Oct. 31, 1861. 
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her demands that the Negroes be freed. She wrapped up 
her pleas in Biblical trimmings: “Remember those dusky- 
browed people of the Lord who out of their ignorance and 
bonds are crying to him for deliverance. Do not forsake them 
now and range yourself on the side of the oppressor, but go 
forward and work, no matter who turns back or falters.” *° 
She not only wanted to free the slaves, but also endorsed 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron's proposal that they be 
armed to fight in the “holy war.” *° 

It seemed to her that Lincoln was “determined to protect 
slavery at whatever hazard to the country.” *? Lacking the 


president’s foresight, tact, and practicality, she had no pa- 


tience with a policy based upon maintaining border state 
loyalty. Audacity and impetuousness characterized Jane 
Grey Swisshelm. 

Her opposition to Lincoln gave way to praise when the 
president endorsed the act abolishing slavery in the District 
of Colurabia. The “new” Lincoln was God's instrument 
on earth, and the act was a “triumph of God, Truth, and 
Justice.”” In bold-faced capital letters her newspaper hailed 
the joyful tiding: “SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA IS ABOLISHED. THE PRESIDENT HAS 
SIGNED THE BILL, AND TODAY NOT A CHAIN IS 
CLANGED IN THE SHADOW OF OUR NATIONAL 
CAPITAL.” * 

But when, a short time later, President Lincoln revoked 
General David Hunter's proclamation freeing all slaves in 
his jurisdiction, Mrs. Swisshelm turned upon the Chief 
Executive like a mad dog. Venomous words poured from her 
lips and her pen. Lincoln’s “interference” was sheer folly, 


* St. Cloud Democrat, January 16, 1862 
* Ibid., January g, 1862 

Ibid., January go, 1862 

= St. Cloud Democrat, April 24, 1862 
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the act of a pusillanimous and vacillating weakling.” She 
blamed the administration for military failures, and selected 
as her idols John C. Frémont and Ben Butler, who while in 
command at Fortress Monroe had confiscated slaves as “con- 
traband.” Their views on abolition corresponded more 
closely with her own, and they possessed the passion and 
courage which Lincoln seemed to lack. 

When Lincoln out-maneuvered the Radical governors 
meeting at Altoona with his preliminary proclamation of 


emancipation, Mrs. Swisshelm endorsed the presidential 


decree heartily: “Thank God that the word of Freedom for 
the slave and salvation for the country has come at last!" ** 

Moved to emotion by thoughts of the Negroes in slavery, 
the energetic editor had nothing but scorn and contempt for 
the Indian. She vigorously defended the white man’s treat- 
ment of his red-skinned brothers, and, when Lincoln stayed 
the hand of the executioner at Mankato, limiting the toll at 
thirty-eight after the suppression of the Sioux outbreak in 
Minnesota, Mrs. Swisshelm shrieked in protest. She launched 
a country-wide lecture tour to arouse the lethargic public to 
the need of more blood-letting and a harsher Indian policy. 
“Exterminate the wild beasts,’’ she demanded, ‘‘and make 
peace with the devil and all his host sooner than with these 
red-jawed tigers whose fangs are dripping with the blood of 
the innocents.” *° She spoke from the lecture platform in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Washington. Early in 
February, 1863, she secured an appointment with President 
Lincoln, hoping to convince him that there was no incon- 
sistency in exterminating the red men and freeing the blacks, 
but when sickness confined her to bed, she missed her chance 
to be heard. Her second appointment with the president, 


* St. Cloud Democrat, May 209, 1862 
* St. Cloud Democrat, October 2, 1862 
* Swisshelm, p. 228 
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scheduled for February 14, 1863, failed to materialize be- 
cause General Frémont and Secretary of War Stanton con- 
sumed too much of Lincoln’s valuable time.” 

Through Stanton’s interposition she won a clerkship in 
the War Department. There she nurtured her prejudice 
against the president and the first lady, believing Mrs. Lin- 
coln to be a Confederate sympathizer. She let four public 
receptions pass before she was “‘with difficulty persuaded to 
go to the Levee on the 2”4 inst.’’*? Her impressions of that 
White House visit she recorded in detail: 


I watched the President and Mrs. Lincoln receive. His sad, 
earnest, honest face was irresistible in its plea for confidence, and 
Mrs. Lincoln’s manner was so simple and motherly, so unlike 
that of all Southern women I had seen, that I doubted the tales 
I had heard. Her head was not that of a conspirator. She would be 
incapable of a successful deceit, and whatever her purposes were, 
they must be known to all who knew her. 

Mr. Lincoln stood going through one of those dreadful ordeals 
of hand-shaking, working like a man pumping for life on a sink- 
ing vessel, and I was filled with indignation for the selfish people 
who made this useless drain on his nervous force. I wanted to 
stand between him and them, and say, ‘stand back, and let him 
live and do his work.’ But I could not resist going to him with 
the rest of the crowd. . . .*8 

When Lincoln took her hand, she said, ‘‘May the Lord 
have mercy on you, poor man, for the people have none.” 
The president laughed heartily and the men around him 
‘joined in the merriment.’’ After moving on, she stood for 
a moment against the wall and gazed back at the man she had 


so often criticized. His apparent honesty and sincerity won 


her for a minute from the side of the Radicals. 
She was next introduced to Mrs. Lincoln, who offered her 


*St. Cloud Democrat, February 26, 1863 
* Ibid., April 2, 1863. 
* Swisshelm, 236. 
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hand and greeted the Minnesotan as if she were a kindred 
spirit—this ‘‘cordiality and kindliness” surprised Mrs. Swiss- 
helm and her friends. Pleased and perplexed by the display 
of friendliness, she wondered what caused Mrs. Lincoln “‘to 
give one of her brightest smiles of the evening to a little, old 
woman, noted for nothing but abolitionism. . . .’’* 

When Jane Grey Swisshelm reported for duty in the War 
Department she found no work-quarters and nothing to do. 
Turning her thoughts to hospital work, she offered Dorothea 
Dix, superintendent of United States Army Nurses, both her 
criticism of nursing activities and her services as an assistant. 
Neither was accepted. Her desire to serve with the United 
States Sanitary Commission met a like rebuff. But her per- 
sistence paid dividends in the form of duty at Campbell 
Hospital, a large base hospital near Washington. 

Selling her St. Cloud newspaper to her nephew and assist- 
ant editor in June, 1863, she gave occasional lectures, but 
most of the night and day she devoted to care of the wounded 
and the maimed. 

Attending a Union meeting on March 31, 1863, she 
watched the president and his cabinet march in to assume 
their places on the stage. The audience received him stand- 
ing and with cheers, shouts, waving of handkerchiefs and 
clapping of hands. ‘The next day Mrs. Swisshelm recorded 


the scene and wrote her impressions of the president upon 


whom the cares of the war so heavily lay: 


He is very tall, and very pale. He walked quickly forward, 
bowed and took his seat. He was dressed in a plain suit of black 
which had a worn look; and I could see no sign of watch chain, 
white bosom or color. But all men have some vanity, and during 
the evening I noticed he wore on his breast, an immense jewel, 
the value of which I can form no estimate. This was the head of 
a little fellow [““Tad” Lincoln], about seven years old, who came 


* St. Cloud Democrat, April 2, 1863. 
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with him and for a while sat quietly beside him in one of the 
great chairs, but who soon grew restless and weary under the long 
drawn out speeches of the men in the desk, and who would won- 
der [wander] from one Member of the Cabinet to another, lean- 
ing on and whispering to him, no doubt asking when that man 
was going to quit and let them go home; and then would come 
back to father, come around, whisper in his ear, then climb on 
his knee and nestle his head down on his bosom. As the long, 
bony hand spread out over the dark hair, and the thin face above 
rested the sharp chin upon it, it was a pleasant sight. The head of 
a great and powerful nation, without a badge of distinction, sit- 
ting quietly in the audience getting bored or applauding like 
the rest of us; soothing with loving care the little restless creature 
so much dearer than all the power he wields—a power greater 
than that exercised by any other human being on earth.*° 


In the hospitals Mrs. Swisshelm bossed and criticized, 
tended and mended. It was hard work and the long hours 
taxed her strength until a nervous breakdown brought a 
period of rest. Upon recovery she went to see Mrs. Lincoln 
with a plan to furnish the army with female nurses. ‘The 
president's wife was willing to endorse the plan,® but Stan- 
ton tactfully shelved the scheme. She remained on his staff, 
however, and continued to draw government pay. 

Lincoln’s death shocked her as it did the nation. “It is 
sickening,’ she wrote, ‘‘to pass the White House... and 


witness the change to the sable emblems of woe . . . for just 
behind that draped wall lies the mangled body of our sainted, 
martyred President... .” 

Like many of her contemporaries, she believed that the 
assassination was a Southern conspiracy and that Lincoln’s 


reconstruction measures were too mild. Like many others, 

she had “never ceased to fear the destruction of our Govern- 

ment through the leniency and magnanimity of President 
*® St. Cloud Democrat, April g, 1863. 


™ Swisshelm, 354 
* St. Cloud Democrat, April 27, 1865. 
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Lincoln.’ ** Her demand for vengeance and her respect for 
the martyred president prompted her to write: 

He was the one to test generosity, magnanimity, Christian 
charity and all that class of virtues to the utmost limit, and we 
have the result. As Christ was murdered by those He came to save, 
so has President Lincoln been sacrificed by the wretches he would 
have shielded from the just punishment for their crimes.** 


The death of the conspirators gave the Minnesota firebrand 
a measure of satisfaction. Having seen the imprisoned com- 
plotters earlier, she likened Herold to an ape, Payne to a 
buffalo-bull, and Atzerodt to a panther. 


When Mrs. Lincoln, lonely and in mourning, prepared to 


leave Washington, Mrs. Swisshelm called to pay her respects. 
Abolitionist always, she told the woe-struck widow that 
slavery had poisoned her husband.*° 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s Washington sojourn did not long survive 
Mrs. Lincoln's departure and Lincoln’s death. Stanton’s 
crowd used her to combat President Andrew Johnson, who 
tried to put into practice some of Lincoln's views of re- 
construction and conciliation. In December of 1865 she 
launched their mouthpiece, the Reconstructionist. When 
her outspoken criticism of Johnson and his policies brought 
her dismissal from her Government position and dealt a 
death blow to the Reconstructionist, she retired to her old 
estate at Swissvale, where she lived in virtual seclusion and 
whiled away the hours writing an autobiography in which 
she justified her course and career. 

Her contribution and her value to the country had really 
ended with emancipation. The freeing of the slaves was a 
life-time dream come true. It was her abolition campaign 
which won her fame and notoriety; the years which followed 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 
* St. Cloud Democrat, August 3, 1865. 
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the war were an anticlimax to her career. A contemporary 
later recalled that ‘in her time she was a tiger.’’ ** Emerson 


could have told her that time was fleeting—“‘the longest wave 
is quickly lost in the sea.” 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 27, 1884, cited in Larson, p. go. 


Lincoln’s Peace Puff 
By RaAcpu S. ROSKE 


N NOVEMBER, 1860, after Lincoln had been elected, there 
arose a clamor from many important men that he issue 
some statement or make some declaration which would 

serve to reassure the South and prevent any action toward 
disunion from that section. Lincoln was reluctant to speak 
on this subject claiming that his previous statements should 
serve as sufficient reassurance. At last, yielding to the pres- 
sure, he wrote out two paragraphs for Lyman Trumbull, 
then the junior United States Senator, to include in an 
address at Springfield upon the occasion of the Republican 
victory celebration on November 20. 

It was significant that he chose Trumbull to make this 
semi-official pronouncement of the course which his admin- 
istration would pursue. At that time Trumbull was regarded 
by most people as being especially close as a political advisor 
to the president-elect.’ In spite of the fact that Trumbull 
had beaten Lincoln in 1855 for a seat he dearly wanted in 
the Senate,” they had grown together in the organization of 
the Republican party. Trumbull was the leader of the 
former Democrats in the party; Lincoln was the acknowl- 
edged spokesman for the former Whigs. Ambitious men 
saw a chance to gain by splitting the two leaders and the two 
branches of the party, but all their attempts failed.’ In 1860, 


Trumbull was second only to Lincoln in the standing of 


‘Carl Schurz to J. F. Potter, Philadelphia, November go, 1860, in Frederic Ban 
croft, ed., Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers (New York, 1919), I, 167; 
George T. Brown to Lyman Trumbull, Alton, December 10, 1860, Trumbull MSS., 
Ihe Library of Congress. 

* Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (New York, 1928), 283-287. 

* Henry C. Whitney, Life on the Circuit with Lincoln (Boston, 1892), pp. 152 
153; Tyler Dennett, ed., Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of 
John Hay (New York, 1939), p. 29 
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party luminaries in the state, and had gained a national repu- 
tation before Lincoln. Through his fierce oratorical encoun- 
ters with his fellow Illinoisan, Stephen A. Douglas, he won 
the attention of the nation in the years between 1856 and 
1860.4 Many Republicans had asked Trumbull to run in 
1860,° but he refused to be bitten by the presidential bug, 
and turned down their proffered support.® In 1860 his first 
choice for the presidency was Justice John McLean of the 
United States Supreme Court.’ Nevertheless, he supported 
Lincoln’s candidacy at the Chicago Convention although he 
did not attend that gathering.* During the campaign he had 
loyally supported the entire Republican ticket and had 
stumped the state speaking to great throngs.’ To add to his 
zeal his own seat in the Senate was at stake before the next 
legislature. Now that the Republicans had triumphed it was 
fitting that he should be given a prominent place in the 
festivaties celebrating the victory. 

The outcry for a new statement by Lincoln outlining his 
position in view of the recent developments in the South 
was great. The New York Herald had given voice to these 
demands when it said in an editorial, “What we want is a 


letter or speech from Mr. Lincoln now, on the present crisis 


in the South and embracing his views for the preservation 
of the Union.” 
Lincoln, therefore, decided to bow to this demand for a 


*See the many verbal exchanges between Stephen A. Douglas and Trumbull in 
the Congressional Globe. Trumbull’s first speech in the Senate early in 1856 was an 
attack upon Douglas's Kansas policy, Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 1, 
054 

*See the Trumbull MSS. for many offers of support for the presidency by poli- 
ticians between the years 1857 and 1860. 

* J. R. Bulion to Trumbull, April 9, 1860, Trumbull MSS. 

‘Trumbull to Lincoln, April 24, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, The 
Library of Congress. 

* Trumbull to Lincoln, Washington, May 18, 1860, ibid. 

* Thomas J. McCormack, ed., The Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896: Life- 
Sketches Written at the Suggestion of His Children (Cedar Rapids, 1909), I, 9g. 

’ New York Herald, November 14, 1860. 
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new statement of policy, and wrote out two paragraphs for 
Trumbull to insert in his speech." An alert correspondent 
for the New York Herald, Henry Villard, at once heard of 
Lincoln’s intention that Trumbull should speak for him 
and in a dispatch dated November 19th informed his paper 
of this news.” 

The following are the statements which Lincoln wished 
to see incorporated into Trumbull’s address: 


I have labored in, and for, the Republican organization with 
entire confidence that whenever it shall be in power, each and 
all the States will be left in as complete control of their affairs re- 
spectively, and at as perfect liberty to choose, and employ their 
own means of protecting property, and preserving peace and or- 
der within their respective limits as they have ever been under 
any administration. Those who have voted for Mr. Lincoln, have 
expected otherwise. I regard it as extremely unfortunate for the 
peace of the whole country, that this point upon which the Re- 
publicans have been so long, and so persistently misrepresented, 
is now to be brought to a practical test, and placed beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. Disunionists per se, are now in hot haste 
to get out of the Union, precisely because they perceive that they 
cannot much longer maintain apprehension among the Southern 
people that their homes, and firesides, and lives, are to be en- 
dangered by the action of the Federal Government. With such 
“Now or never” is the maxim. 

] am rather glad of this military preparation in the South. It 
will enable the people the more easily to suppress any uprisings 
there, which their misrepresentations of purposes may have en 
couraged."* 


An analysis of what Lincoln wanted said will show that 


while he was ready to clarify and explain, he felt that the 


South could expect no new concessions. It seemed to hint 


“William E. Baringer, A House Dividing, Lincoln as President Elect (Spring 
field, 1945), Pp. $2. 

% New York Herald, November 20, 1860 

% Gilbert A. Tracy, Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (Boston and New 
York, 1917), pp. 168-169 
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that Southern politicians had raised the fears and alarms 
concerning Republican aims largely to derive political cap- 
ital from them, even while realizing that they had no basis 
in fact. The second paragraph smacked strongly of wishful 
thinking and Trumbull refused to use that exact phrasing 
in making his address."* 

Meanwhile, Lincoln refused to share the speakers’ plat- 
form with Richard Yates, John M. Palmer, and Trumbull, 
declining even to make an appearance at the celebration. 
During the festivities some twelve hundred Wide Awakes 
(the Republican marching organization) paraded out to 
Lincoln's residence where they cheered and shouted until 
Lincoln put in an appearance. He rigidly confined himself 
to only a few words of greeting and the note of warning 
that “in all our rejoicings let us neither express nor cherish 
any hard feelings toward any citizen who by his vote has 
differed with us.” 

The crowd having heard from Lincoln pushed its way 
to the building where the main celebration was to occur. 
This building was called the Wigwam, and had served 
throughout the canvass as headquarters for the Republican 
campaign. 

After a number of brief, relatively undistinguished 
speeches, ‘Trumbull stepped forward to deliver the address 


which was the high point of the festivities. ‘(Trumbull spoke 


only about twenty minutes, hardly long enough to get 
warmed well to his task, as political addresses lasted inter- 
minably in this era. Nevertheless, what he had to say was 
realized to be of vital importance. 
First of all the Illinois senator began by declaring that in 
the midst of rejoicing Republicans should remember that 
“Illinois State Register, November 21, 1860. 


* John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., The Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1905), VI, 72 
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it was after all a triumph of principles rather than merely 
the victory of one set of politicians over another. He went 
on to say that Lincoln was to be and must be a president of 
all the people—North and South. Towards the middle of 
his speech ‘Trumbull had inserted Lincoln's sentences as- 
suring the South that its rights were safe and that its internal 
institutions and affairs would not be tampered with, or in- 
fringed upon by the Federal government. ‘Trumbull had 
broken up the sentences and scattered them in three dil- 
erent places. As for Lincoln's second paragraph, ‘Trumbull 
had rephrased this thought altogether so that as he enun- 
ciated it, it was expressed as a hope that the disunion senti- 
ment had been greatly exaggerated and that a reaction 
would take place in which the loyal people of the South 
would once more regain control and overthrow completely 
the secessionists. T'rumbull, who had molded his remarks to 
conform to the conciliatory spirit of Lincoln, concluded by 
uttering the prediction that the Republicans might be able 
by their deeds to show how foolish and misleading had been 
the statements of their detractors and that under the rule 
of Republican principles the government would go forward 
and flourish “forever.’’ 

This speech was widely reprinted in the press, including 
some of the leading newspapers of the time.’ Some of the 
reaction was favorable. In Maryland one politician wrote 
Trumbull that his speech was satisfying to conservative men 


and that it would “‘secure from the whole conservative party 


of Maryland, embracing all the friends of Bell and Douglas, 
and not a few of those of Breckinridge, a fair tial, and... an 
honest and conscientious support of the administration 


* Illinois State Register, November 21, 1860; New York Times, November 21, 
1860. 

* Boston Transcript, November 21, 1860; New York Tribune, November 2 
1860; New York Herald, November 21, 1860; Missouri Democrat, November 21, 
1860; Missouri Republican, November 22, 1860; National Intelligencer, Novem- 
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of Mr. Lincoln, as far as it shall be conducted on the 
principles you have so opportunely and happily an- 
nounced. .. .""** From Iowa came a letter to Trumbull that 
he had “eased peoples [sic] worries.” '* Thurlow Weed was 
moved to write ‘Trumbull that he had “said just enough 
and said it well... .’’*? In Kentucky moderate men of that 
border state were also willing to accept Trumbull’s address 
as reassurance that the new Republican administration 
would pursue a conservative course.” The New York Times 
deciared ‘Trumbull’s speech to be a skillful exposition of the 
views of the incoming administration and declared, ‘““The 
South will have little to cavil at in the sentiments uttered.” * 
A Washington dispatch printed in the Times the next day 
expressed the view that Trumbull’s assurances were received 
with “‘satisfaction,” and it was to be hoped that they “would 
have the effect of allaying in some degree the Southern 
feeling until Congress can act.” ** 

The address was less well received in other quarters. The 
New York Herald was dissatisfied with Trumbull’s pro- 
nouncements and continued to call for a statement from 
Lincoln himself.** In the deep South where the speech was 
intended to have its greatest effect it failed to achieve the 
desired result. ‘The New Orleans Crescent complained that 
Trumbull’s assurance of respect for Southern rights was 
meaningless because he had not defined what he meant by 
the term. His assurances were termed “‘vague indefinite 


generalizations.’’ Other newspapers Southern in sympathy 
like the Washington Constitution, called this address by 


* James Cooper to Trumbull, November 22, 1860, Trumbull MSS. 

J. L. Sharp to Trumbull, November 26, 1860, ibid. 

” Thurlow Weed to Trumbull, November 21, 1860, ibid. 

" Elisha Smith to Trumbull, December 11, 1860, Trumbull MSS. 

* New York Times, November 21, 1860. 

* Ibid, November 22, 1860. 

* New York Herald, November 22-24, 1860. 

*New Orleans Crescent, November 28, 1860, in Dwight L. Dumond, 
Southern Editorials on Secession (New York, 1931), pp. 272-274. 
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Trumbull tantamount to an open declaration of war against 
the South by the incoming administration; whereas, Repub- 
lican organs in the North were troubled lest the speech 
mean that Republican principles were being abandoned by 
Lincoln.” 

A week after the speech Lincoln realized that it had 
served no useful purpose. Therefore, when he was asked to 
make a public statement, he replied that the result of the 
speech by Trumbull had convinced him he should attempt 
no further pronouncements concerning his future policy. 
He said that so far as he knew not a single newspaper which 
had previously opposed the Republicans had “urged that 
speech upon its readers with a purpose to quiet public 
anxiety.” *7 Perhaps most conclusive evidence of all that 
Trumbull’s speech had accomplished nothing was the fact 
that a few weeks later, the leading Republicans in the Senate, 
including Trumbull himself, urged Lincoln to make no 
further statement regarding the South in the hope of allaying 


the excitement there because in their opinion it could 


achieve nothing but harm.** 

Thus the incident passed into history. One more effort 
to bridge the growing gap between North and South had 
failed. 


*New York Times, November 22, 1860, November 24, 1860; J. G. Randall, 

Lincoln the President; From Springfield to Gettysburg (New York, 1945), I, 233 
* Lincoln to Henry J. Raymond, November 28, 1860, Complete Works, VI, 74, 75. 
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Lincoln Publications 


Books 


THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN. By Allan Nevins. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 2 vols., xii, 472; Vili, 524 pp. 
$12.50. 


In these volumes Allan Nevins applies his fluent pen to the 
crowded, fateful years of the Buchanan administration, carrying 
forward the reappraisal of the era of national conflict which he 
began with Ordeal of the Union (The Abraham Lincoln Quar- 
terly, March, 1948). His is a masterly achievement, indispensable 
to the scholar, and delightfully appealing to anyone susceptible 
to history's fascinations. Correlating a wealth of new material 
culled from diaries, journals and letters with the work of pre- 
vious scholars, Nevins brings to bear an informed judgment that 
gives new meaning to the period. The mass of detail does not 
divert the main currents of affairs, but rather channels them into 
a swirling surge, cresting to national catastrophe. 

The story deals with exciting, impasssioned years. ‘The Dred 
Scott decision partially satisfies the South by opening the national 
domain to slavery, but the North, questioning the impartiality 
and even the probity of the Supreme Court, suspects it of a po- 
litical coup d'état. Recklessly defiant proslavery leaders flout the 
popular will in Kansas, and timid, irresolute James Buchanan 
abandons principle under proslavery pressure, and with blind 
faith in party discipline, makes concurrence in the Lecompton 
fraud a test of party loyalty. Douglas, renouncing party regularity 
for honor and fair play, evokes the implacable hatred of Southern 
fire-eaters. Lincoln and Douglas set the prairies ablaze with 
ardent oratory. Skillfully reconciling popular sovereignty with 
the Dred Scott decision, Douglas satisfies his constituents and 
saves his Senate seat. 

Nevins offers enlightening new detail on paranoiac old John 
Brown, ‘a sour hardened retormer who took refuge from his own 
deficiencies in fighting the wrongs of others.’’ Brown's exploit at 
Harpers Ferry dissipates the last hope of accomodation between 
the sections. Rhett, Yancey, Slidell and Ruffin fan the incipient 
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flame of Southern independence. ‘The Democratic Party splits 
at Charleston as the fire-eaters repudiate Douglas when he spurns 
their demands for a congressional code forcing slavery on the 
territories. Availability brings Lincoln the Republican nomi- 
nation. Douglas, rising above the expediency and opportunism 
which marred his earlier career, becomes truly a giant, attaining 
the highest rank of statesmanship as he battles for democratic 
principles and the preservation of the Union. 

The election of 1860, in whatever other respects inscrutable, 
commits the nation to the containment and ultimate extinguish- 
ment of slavery. The South rejects the verdict of the ballot box. 
rhe nation confronts the crisis that Lincoln predicted. Lincoln 
takes the helm as war impends. 

In Nevins’ lucid treatment of movements and events, he never 
forgets that history concerns men. His characters live. As for 
Lincoln, his background, his political thinking, his honesty of 
mind comporting with the honesty of his nature, his nomination 
and election are all stirringly portrayed. He is a materializing 
presence. This is true artistry, for Nevins lets the reader see 
Lincoln as contemporaries saw him—a man of sterling qualities, 
perhaps of potential greatness, who is still essentially untried. 

Social, economic and cultural forces receive due consideration. 
America led the world in philanthropy. Art, medicine, juris- 
prudence, science and invention made notable advancement. 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whittier, 
Lowell and Whitman brought a distinctively native literature to 
fruition. The West enjoyed a fabulous growth with railroads, 
mines and far-flung ranches contributing to the development of 
corporate enterprise while small farmers applied a determined 
individualistic spirit to the conquest of unbroken land. The 
Mormons subdued the desert. ‘The great freighting venture of 
Russell, Majors & Waddell, the Overland Mail, the Pony Express 
lent drama to the conquest of the West. 

Fundamentally, however, this era, like the present, was one of 
conflicting ideologies. Predominant opinion in the North, com- 
ing to hold slavery as morally wrong and socially undesirable, in- 
sisted that it be circumscribed and put in course of extinction, 
through the Republican program of congressional prohibition 
in the territories or through Douglas’ popular sovereignty, either 
of which meant containment. The Southern majority, on the 
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other hand, regarding slavery as morally right and socially in- 
dispensable, demanded that it be protected in any possible 
expansion. 

But it was not slavery alone that brought the nation toward 
disseverance and war; it was slavery ‘with the complementary 
problem of race adjustment.” Nevins points out that those his- 
torians who claim that war was avoidable because slavery was 
dying anyway, overlook the fact that the demise of slavery would 
not solve the South’s resulting race problem. This was what made 
the South cling so tenaciously to slavery, and, instead of moving 
toward emancipation, try to place even heavier shackles on the 
Negro. The South refused to face her problem in the progressive 
spirit of national and world opinion. 

On the other side, abolitionists and many Northern Repub- 
licans simply denied the existence of the race problem or refused 
to help find a solution for it. But this was not so of Lincoln. Re- 
garding slavery as a national rather than a sectional evil, he saw 
the only solution in a national admission of guilt followed by 
a cooperative effort toward a fair, long-term resolution. With 
Lincoln's election, further evasion became impossible. The al- 
ternatives, in Nevins’ view, were “an unpopular but curative 
adjustment or war that would force an adjustment upon the 
loser. For Americans of 1861,” says Nevins, lifting a guidepost 
for the present, “. .. war was easier than wisdom and courage.” 

Treating complicated forces, factors and personalities with the 
clarity of keen insight and thorough scholarship, impartial, but 
not shirking judgments, these volumes exemplify historical writ- 
ing at its best. 

B.P.T. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


THE LINCOLN MUSEUM AND THE HOUSE WHERE LINCOLN DIED. 
By Stanley W. McClure. National Park Service Historical Hand- 
book Series No. 3. Superintendent of Documents: Washington 
25, D. C. 1949. 42 pp. 20¢. The National Park Service is to be 
complimented on the excellence of its handbook series, and Mr. 
McClure in particular for his good work in this pamphlet. Suc- 
cinct history is given of the assassination and funeral of Lincoln, 
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the flight and death of Booth, the trial and execution of his ac- 
complices, the buildings themselves and the principal exhibits 
in them. Thirty-three illustrations and an attractive cover con- 
tribute toward making this pamphlet one of the most attractive 
low-priced items of Lincolniana in print. 


News and Comment 


On September goth a white-painted steel baggage car carrying 
a display of letters, documents and relics pertaining to Abraham 
Lincoln, began touring the state of Illinois, under auspices of the 
Barrett Lincoln Collection Fund Campaign. The car is that 
which was visited by thousands at the Chicago Fair last summer, 
and the exhibit is a part of the Lincoln collection of the late 
Oliver R. Barrett. The exhibit car has been provided by the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The tour is part of an intensive cam- 
paign to raise funds for the purchase of the collection. 

The display contains original letters and documents signed 
by Lincoln, photographs, Lincoln’s carpet slippers, a watch pre- 
sented to the Civil War President, the bronze life mask and cast 
of the right hand, an ax handle reportedly carved by Lincoln in 
his youth, a page from Lincoln's arithmetic book, and many 
other items of popular interest. The primary purpose of the tour 
is to stimulate interest among the school children of the state, 
who will be given this opportunity to see the Lincoln relics. Civic 
and patriotic groups in each locality have joined in the drive to 
save this great collection for the people of Illinois and the nation, 


and good progress has been reported to date. Members of the As- 
sociation who wish to contribute to the fund may mail their 
checks in care of the Springfield Marine Bank, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


On July 22, the Lincoln Shrine of the American Garden in 
Rockefeller Park, Cleveland, Ohio, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The dedication address was by Governor 
Frank J]. Lausche. Albert A. Woldman spoke on “Lincoln in 
Cleveland,” and Anthony D. Maresh read the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Other speakers were: Nathaniel Howard, editor of the 
Cleveland News, and Thomas A. Burke, mayor of Cleveland. 


The program of the Lincoln Group of Boston on Septem- 
ber 23 consisted of papers by Dr. Hiram R. Bennett, “The 
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Oleaginous Mr. Stanton,’’ and Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard, “A 
Plausible Solution of the Mystery of John Wilkes Booth’s Al- 
leged Visit to Paris.’’ Dr. Bullard’s paper was read by Richard F. 
Lufkin. Visitors Bert Sheldon of Washington, D. C., and Dan 
Buck of Springfield, Illinois, spoke briefly. 


The stone marker on the grave of William F. Berry in the 
Rock Creek Cemetery near Petersburg, Illinois, was repaired 
and reset during the past summer by Robert S. Barton and 
Zarel C. Spears, co-authors of Berry and Lincoln, Frontier Mer- 
chants (1947). On the reverse side of the stone a new inscription 
was added—*Lincoln’s Store Partner.” 


Former executive secretary of the Association Harry F. Pratt 
and associate editor Marion Dolores Bonzi were united in matri- 
mony October 1. The wedding service was performed in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church of Muskegon, Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt will make their home at Springfield, Illinois, where the 
groom has accepted a position as acting state historian of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 


Contributors 


‘THEODORE D. Lockwoop is Proctor Fellow in history at 
Princeton University, where he is completing his work for the 
Ph.D. FRANK KLEMENT is assistant professor of history at Mar- 
quette University. RALPH S. RoskeE is assistant professor of his- 
tory at St. Mary’s College, California. 
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BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement whereby future books would be published jointly with the Rutgers 
University Press. Members receive books published during their term of member- 
ship free of charge. Non-members may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


iggo—Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, pp. xi, 387. (Out of print 


1933—Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861, pp. Xxx, 40v, 
maps. (Out of print.) 


1934—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in 1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 


1935—Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865, pp. XV, 313, 12 illustrations, map. Second printing, 1950. $3.75. 


1936—Benjamin P. ‘Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day Activities 
of Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. Ix, 
388, maps. (Out of print.) 


1938—Lincoln’s Springfield: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 


1938— William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln. A facsimile of a personally 
corrected copy of the original, with Lincoln's penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 100. (Out of print.) 


1939—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to December 31, 1846, pp. xli, 391, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1941—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from February 12, 1809 to December 31, 1839, pp. 1xxxvii, 
256, charts, maps. (Out of print.) 


1943—Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, chart. $3.50. 


1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), Concerning Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 
is Pictured as he Appeared to Letter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 


1945—William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoln as President Elect, pp. ix, 
$55, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 


1946—Paul M. Angle, A Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 

1947—Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers, 
pp. xiii, 310, 15 illustrations. $3.00. 

1948—Donald W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 illustrations 
$3.00. 


1949—William E. Baringer, Lincoln’s Vandalia, A Pioneer Portrait, pp. vii, 141, 
g illustrations, decorative end sheets. $2.50 


